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FROM THE COMMON-SENSE LEVEL 


DOZEN years ago we were all tingling with a pleasant excite- 
ment, even those of us who were not technically either phi- 
iosophers or scientists. William James had demonstrated over again 
the sisterhood of philosophy and literature by the effectiveness with 
which he rescued for us M. Bergson and Mr. Schiller and Mr. Dewey, 
and set off the Roman candle of his own Pragmatism, one brilliant 
flare hard on the golden path of another. And now James is dead, 
and Pragmatism is a memory, and M. Bergson and Mr. Schiller and 
Mr. Dewey. 

There was a moment when we saw great things in Pragmatism 
and Creative Evolution. The natural sciences had become arrogant. 
They had begun to deny all kinds of truth but those which were to be 
apprehended in one way. It was a relief to find some one who would 
point out other modes, define truth in other terms, and open up 
again eternal questions by casting salutary doubts upon the intellect 
and the way it had been conducting itself. 

The sudden vitality of the anti-intellectuals came—to many of us 
at least—from the welcome that greeted the reopening of metaphys- 
ical problems. The whole affair was one of metaphysics. The mas- 
ters themselves rarely if ever cast doubts on the intellect as a rough 
practical tool. And the sudden subsidence came, I believe, from a 
perception that amazed no one, apparently, so much as the meta- 
physicians themselves—that metaphysical speculation had an im- 
mediate and sensitive and definitive connection with even the erudest 
of affairs in the plane of common-sense, and that common-sense af- 
fairs reacted as vitally upon metaphysical speculation. At all events 
they were promptly confronted with the amazing spectacle of a meta- 
physical philosophy become popular as the movie, and with much 
the same clientele. Truth became suddenly easy, being not very dis- 
tinguishable from the practises, already very dear to the general, of 
‘‘putting it across,’’ or of intuiting it directly and spontaneously. 
Every man became his own oracle. 

Now it is not quite just to judge a metaphysical philosophy by the 
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popular perversions of it on the street, though it is, in one sense, to 
be judged by its total yield, popular and esoteric. But if Robinson 
was not the touchstone, still there was Mr. Dewey with his whole 
apparatus writing in the New Republic! Clearly the whole thing 
had got out of the metaphysical plane into the practical where it had 
never been supposed to have validity. And the metaphysicians found 
themselves put to it to hit upon an answer that would still the pop- 
ular disrespect for the practical reason and practical truth—to hit 
upon an answer, that is, that was not as valid for themselves as it 
was for Robinson. 

For if their own plea was that they were on the metaphysical 
plane, still in the common-sense plane the belief that there was a 
truth, real and valid, in relation to which the best practical truth we 
could come by was but a stop-gap, was itself a metaphysical affair. 
Without that loan from metaphysics there was nothing to make us 
ill at ease with our stop-gap, or give us much respect for the intellect 
as a thing higher than cunning. If metaphysics robbed us of that 
faith by discarding it itself, there was nothing for us but to follow 
its example. As for the metaphysician it was a little hard for him 
not to feel himself in something of the same dilemma. For though it 
may have seemed but a poor defense to say that for him the sense of 
an ultimate truth served but as a practical spur to keep him everlast- 
ingly at it, still it was a little hard to say what he was everlastingly 
after, if not after that. And it was equally hard to say what he was 
everlastingly after it with, if not with his intellect. James’s own 
desperate struggle to put a reasonable face upon it in his supplemen- 
tary volume, The Meaning of Truth, was an interesting confession of 
this dilemma, regardless of what it said. What it said was, in round- 
about effect, a reconstitution of this metaphysical sense of ultimate 
truth. And there, to use his brother’s phrase, he was. 

As to the other non-intellectual form of truth—the esthetic intui- 
tion of chaos—it was easy enough to see that it might have been 
grasped the better without a meddling mind. But it was not so easy 
to see that M. Bergson would have been the greater philosopher if 
he had had less of his wits about him. It was hard to see that his 
philosophy would have emerged at all but for his rational statement 
of it, and the tacit accompaniment to every assertion that he made of 
the dictum, ‘‘This is true’’—and true in the metaphysical sense that 
his cult was so avid to deny. 

In other words, after the first glorious nine days of the anti- 
intellectual wonder, it began to be apparent that M. Bergson’s phi- 
losophy was still a human affair. If the cat, as might readily have 
been believed, could have ‘‘intuited’’ chaos even better than M. Berg- 
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son himself, and so have been in that mode the better philosopher of 
the two, still we were in an eternal difficulty about the cat from his 
refusal to tell what it was like. Jean Christophe, after his return to 
Paris, finding a new school of music sprung up in his absence, went 
on composing in his old manner, putting into his score tremendous 
meanings which no one but he could understand, and which he him- 
self could express in no other way. And so he died, a saddened old 
man. This may, indeed, have been the care that killed the cat. But 
even of this we can only surmise. The cat remained silent, feline. 
M. Bergson, however, was human, and though he obviously had intu- 
itions of chaos, his utterances were philosophy by virtue of his attempt 
to tell what it was like—by virtue of the thing he piqued himself on 
upsetting—the dialectic search for truth by aid of the intellect. 

All this, however, is beside the point—or would be but that with 
the subsidence of the anti-intellectuals the human situation is pretty 
much where it was before. Not quite, indeed. Since then natural 
science has been a little less assured of its metaphysical competence. 
On the other hand human nature on the common-sense level—which 
also lies outside the bailiwick of science and which looked hopefully 
for a moment to be rescued—finds itself rather more hopelessly cap- 
tive than ever. The sense of truth—still to seek, indeed, but none the 
less there, somewhere, to be struggled for with all the resources of a 
clarified intellect-—has weakened. The putters across of anything 
that will work, and the bright army of estheticists with chaos at their 
finger-tips—sorry enough perverters of the doctrines that set them 
up, it is true—have none the less discredited still further the humane 
discipline. Science, however, has gone on with the momentum of a 
tremendous validity in its own right, while nothing since the felo de 
se of anti-intellectualism has had enough weight to counter the en- 
eroachments which old scientific habits of thought never ceased to 
make on the human preserves. From the humane point of view the 
whole fight is still to make. 

The smile of the humanist has been but a sorry affair for four or 
five decades, but not for want of matter to smile at. His scientific 
masters have sometimes risen to high comedy. There was the virtue 
of humility, for example. That virtue, with which the golden age of 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Clifford ushered in the evolutionary movement, 
had two aspects. One was the humility forced upon the race when 
we found ourselves not the center of creation but a fortuitous detail 
of it; the other was the personal humility of the patient investigator 
in the presence of a great task to which his own contribution could 
at best be but infinitesimal. 

To the first of these humilities the scientific response was to rebuke 
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metaphysics, spinning its airy dreams out into the void, for its pre- 
sumption, and to overthrow theology, lifting man to the supreme 
place in creation, for its arrogance. Then promptly, this done, it 
spun an airy metaphysical dream of its own out into the void—the 
mechanical universe and the reign of law—and projected a cosmology 
which elevated, on the whole, the scientist to the supreme seat. As 
for relative humility, the older theological cosmology had a god at 
the center of it in relation to whom personal humility was often more 
observable—in Dante, say, or 4 Kempis—than it was in Clifford or 
Haeckel. To sit at the pinnacle of a metaphysical structure and look 
down with contempt at one’s self is not altogether humiliating. At 
all events the newer dreamers did rather strut through the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Something of the habit of looking down from this metaphysical 
pinnacle affected the scientific humility in the second aspect of that 
virtue. For if the scientist became humble in respect to the great- 
ness of his task, and patient and painstaking in his procedure—to 
this there is no cavil—he promptly became arrogant enough in his 
human relations. This took first expression in his defining his task 
not from the point of view of science itself, but from the point of view 
of the metaphysical dream. Science itself, it is obvious, defined by 
its own principles, extends no farther than its own experimental 
verifications have taken it. The metaphysical dream, however, has 
pictured it as one day bringing within the range of mechanical ex- 
planation the whole human scene, from the pageant of history down 
to the last delicate inclination of a philosopher’s sense of humor, and 
binding it all up in the covers of a mighty physics text-book. The 
difference is colossal and obvious, but the giants of the nineteenth 
century apparently were blind to it. There can hardly be anything 
more naive in the documents of the mind than Spencer’s little essay, 
What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? with its complacent conclusion, 
falling with the solemnity of doomsday, at the close of each para- 
graph. Asa piece of special pleading it is admirable. As the utter- 
ance of a mind that held in contempt all belief that was not experi- 
mental it may cause a smile which science, even yet, apparently, can 
not account for. The humility of science in defining its colossal task, 
at least, is not observable. 

None the less the spell of this metaphysical dream has been so 
potent that science has come to be considered, as it has considered 
itself, the intellectual arbiter and court of final appeal of modern life 
in its humane aspects. And it has assumed this jurisdiction without 
even a pretense that it has already mastered the data of this humane 
life or established a discipline for it. Now however trivial the 
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ephemeral affairs of every-day existence, played upon as they are by 
gusts of feeling and transient desire, may seem to the metaphysician 
or scientist, the metaphysician at least will acknowledge that ethics 
is a legitimate part of philosophy. He may even go so far as to 
believe that the final test of a philosophy is its susceptibility to hav- 
ing an ethics founded upon it. For even he will not have settled 
once for all whether philosophy exists for the sake of life, or life for 
the sake of philosophy. One or the other of these relations, however, 
he is likely to favor. In either case an ethies will be a part of his doc- 
trine. If philosophy exists for the sake of life, ethics will be the 
flower of his system. If the reverse, it will be the establishment of 
values by which philosophy is held in its supreme place. At least he 
will remember that in point of time men are human before they are 
either philosophers or scientists, and that if philosophy and science 
exist it is because of some sanction in the moral code of life on the 
common-sense level. 

It is credible that such an acknowledgment has not been made by 
men of science because they have not worked out an ethics on their 
own data to point out the need of an ethics. The point is subtly 
vertiginous. It anchors itself stably enough, however, at the recol- 
lection that an ethics is not to be had on the data of science. The 
human consciousness, its desires, and the sense of relative values— 
the stuff of ethics—mark just the point at which positive science has 
stopped frustrate. Even to the metaphysical dream of a reign of 
law the prosperity of a tubercle bacillus—to take a case which touches 
science nearly—is as precious as the prosperity of the host. If the 
scientist takes sides with the host he does it as a man, not as a scien- 
tist. Even the merit of a disinterested curiosity that the ‘‘pure’’ 
scientist piques himself on if he rises above taking sides is based on 
an ethies that he has borrowed from another system of thought. 

Science has indeed been a blithe borrower. From metaphysical 
method it has borrowed the imaginative liberty to project its dream 
of a mechanical universe—and refused to return it. More specifi- 
cally it has borrowed its fundamental hypothesis of the uniformity 
of nature, without which the whole of its experimental method would 
be futile. From humanism it has borrowed the values of its pursuit 
—the merits of its disinterested love of truth, and of its contribution 
to human happiness, and the virtues of its patience, its thoroughness, 
and its humility! And with these borrowings it has managed to assert 
its intellectual sufficiency to be the arbiter of modern life, forgetful— 
or perhaps too innocent to know—that the very claim to such a posi- 
tion lies in the humane field. 

The prompt response of science to all such considerations is to re- 
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treat once more to its dream of the mechanical universe and the reign 
of law. It pictures immutable necessity as functioning relentlessly, 
in spite of our puny desires and futile values, and determining irre- 
vocably every status and every motion from the courses of the stars 
down to the existence of these desires and these values themselves. 
And it pictures itself as in some way identical with that thorough- 
going process. It need not. The reign of law, granting its existence, 
will go on, caring nothing for the solicitude of science. And if the 
human consciousness is after all but the mechanical product of this 
law, still science is but the product of the consciousness. It builds 
up from that end, and not down from the other. It is answerable 
thus to the consciousness, answerable, that is, to the orientation of life 
as that consciousness views it. 

Incidentally it is this point—that science itself is a detail in the 
moral orientation of life, a body of useful practical knowledge when 
looked at from one angle, or a field for the disinterested play of an 
intellectual curiosity when looked at from another—it is this point 
that bears quizzically upon the fortunes of science. Whether it will 
or no, science can not get quit of its subordination. There have been 
periods when it has not been very highly valued in the hierarchy of 
ethical values, and in those periods it has not been very much pur- 
sued. The Middle Ages we usually look upon as such a period. 
There are civilizations to-day, such as they are, that do not value it. 
Tahiti does not care much for it and it is not much cultivated there. 
Various civilizations value it for various things. The Middle West 
in America cares more for it as a practical body of knowledge than 
as a field of disinterested curiosity, and supports it more heartily in 
that direction. We are interested just now in the belief that there 
have been recent ‘civilizations that have valued it very highly, but 
wrongly. The Great War with its scientific development of the 
modes of destruction, and the social unrest at the scientific develop- 
ment of industry are symptoms that are significant. 

It is not impossible that our own evaluation of science may go 
astray. Scientific development to the neglect of an ethical and 
evaluating discipline faces the threat of the vicious circle. Science 
may be guilty of a felo de se as effective as that of anti-intellectual- 
ism itself. 

Meantime poor human nature, from which both philosophy and 
natural science take their impulse, grows rank for want of garden- 
ing. Anti-intellectualism could not help; the needed regimen is in- 
tellectual—a process of dealing reasonably with the data of human 
desire and humane values. Science can not help, for science is help- 
less with those intangible premises. If science itself should begin to 
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suffer from its failure to see its own safeguard in a moral hierarchy, 
and so deprive human nature of one of its chief instruments, the 
human garden will be in a bad way indeed. What the description of 
ihat hierarchy should be, and by what discipline it should be restored, 
are, of course, eternal questions. But that those questions are a 
challenge to the intellect, on the one hand, and on the other that the 
intellect as science uses it is not in a way to answer them, are per- 
turbing considerations to those who, from outside, have watched the 
philosophical movements of the last two decades with a jealous con- 
cern for a proportionate conception of life. 


SHERLOCK Bronson GAss. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF VALUES 


ECENTLY there have appeared in this JOURNAL several articles 
in discussion of the questions: What is the nature of values 
and of valuation? and, What objects are valued? These questions 
have been dealt with in fresh and concrete fashion, far removed 
from the complex and formal dogmatism of the German schools of 
value-philosophy. The latest contributions to the discussion come 
from Professors Bush! and Dewey? It is because the writer believes 
that these articles did not reach a common ground, that he ventures 
to attempt to make a few rough places plain, and to sketch the out- 
line of a theory (developed more fully elsewhere*) of the psycholog- 
ical basis of values, which is designed to clear away many misunder- 
standings. 
I 


I purpose first to state several differences of opinion among the 
views of Professors Bush, Dewey, and Urban.‘ 

1. What values are fundamental? Professor Urban answers: 
‘Tt need scarcely be said that an ultimate definition of value is con- 
cerned only with intrinsic value, all extrinsic or instrumental values 
going back ultimately to concepts of intrinsic value.’’ Professor 
Dewey does not explicitly refuse the name ‘‘value’’ to intrinsic, im- 
mediate goods, but uses it for himself almost entirely in reference to 
instrumental values. He does this, because he wishes to emphasize 

1‘*Value and Causality,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XV., No. 4, 1918. 

2“¢The Objects of Valuation,’’ ibid., Vol. XV., No. 10, 1918. 

3‘*Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their Interrelation,’’ N. Y. 
Univ. Press, 1919 (in press). 
4‘“Value and Existence,’’ this JoURNAL, Vol. XIII., No. 17, 1916. 
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the indeterminate character of many intrinsic goods. To call im- 
mediate goods ‘‘values’’ seems to him to grant that these values are 
‘‘eompletely there for knowledge, provided only we could get at 
them.’’ Professor Bush recognizes two classes of values, the one, im- 
mediate, intrinsic, and independent, to be contrasted with the other, 
mediate, instrumental, and dependent. 

2. Under what conditions does intrinsic valuation take place? 
Professor Bush believes that ‘‘independent values are, so to speak, 
the premises of specific value syllogisms. They can not be criticized 
while they remain premises .. .’’ Professor Dewey believes that 
‘*there are situations wherein the adequate data for settling a de- 
terminate like and dislike can not be had until after an act which 
issues from a preliminary estimate or valuation as to what the good 
will be.’’? Professor Bush believes that intrinsic values apply to the 
present; Professor Dewey thinks that they are often ends to be ar- 
rived at through future experience. 

3. Special theses of these writers are: 

Bush: Value is to be distinguished from causality by the presence 
in the former of the bias or interest of a living creature. 

Dewey: Immediate goods are not all given ‘‘in the sense of being 
completely there for knowledge provided only we could get at them.’’ 
We may make mistakes in ‘‘settling’’ likes and dislikes if we try to 
determine them apart from the consequences of the specific situa- 
tions in which they arise. 

To one who compares the articles of Professors Bush and Dewey, 
it would seem that their authors are less concerned with finding a 
broad and fundamental standpoint and with reconciling differences 
of opinion, than with establishing individual propositions. Pro- 
fessor Bush’s article gives the more comprehensive viewpoint. He 
states the condition of the existence of value, namely, the presence 
of bias or interest of a living organism. He then distinguishes two 
separate classes of values, immediate and instrumental, and gives 
characteristics of each class which serve to contrast it with the other. 
Thus, immediate values are ‘‘independent,’’ related to the present, 
given as good or bad, friendly to beauty and esthetics. Instrumental 
values, on the other hand, are dependent, related to the future, 
judged and criticized, friendly to usefulness and ethics. It is not 
evident from his article whether Professor Dewey is willing to recog- 
nize a class of immediate values that are related to the present and 
given as good or bad irrespective of judgment. He does say, how- 


, ever, that some intrinsic goods can be established as goods only at 


some future time, the implication being that these intrinsic values 
are not independent of the future. He also makes these values de- 
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pendent, not only upon the future, but also upon a provisional judg- 
ment which leads to an act whose consequences determine these in- 
trinsic goods. These goods are ‘‘brought into existence’’ only when= 
by actual experiment I determine the value of the consequences of 
my action. My attitude of liking or disliking the consequences of an 
action can not always be determined before the action has taken 
place. Apparently Professor Dewey would not care to recognize 
sudden or temperamental likings and dislikings as intrinsic values. 
He seems to feel that to be dignified by the name ‘‘value’’ they must 
prove their worth in the experience of the individual. 

From the last observation, it would appear that Professors Bush 
and Dewey use the word ‘‘value’’ in different meanings. Professor 
Dewey would associate it only with goods that are judged as means 
or ends. Professor Bush would apply it also to cases of liking and | . 
disliking where no judgment is made as to whether the value is 
justified. I believe that the use of ‘‘value’’ to describe my relation 
to objects that I like, dislike, desire, want, wish, etc., is sufficiently 
widespread to give good reason for its retention in this broader sense. 
i shall therefore speak of my most idle fancy for an object, inde- 
pendently of whether it is worthy or unworthy in reference to a 
standard, or of whether I shall retain it after further consideration 
of experience with it, as of immediate value. 

With Professor Dewey, however, I shall distinguish between the 
functional aspect of instrumentalism in the judgment, and the aspect 
of instrumental character of the content of the same judgment. 
When it is said that the judgment ‘‘I must go to see my physician’’ 
is functionally instrumental, it is meant that the very act of judg- 
ing is instrumental in causing me to pay the visit. This is quite dis- 
tinct from the usefulness or uselessness of my visit itself in effecting 
my cure. 


II 


After this preliminary discussion, I may proceed to sketch certain 
relevant aspects of a detailed theory of values. Previous attempts to 
formulate a theory of values in an empirical way have plunged in 
medias res with little regard for any fundamental principles under- 
lying this research. The time is ripe for a thorough discussion of 
the more elementary principles of a value philosophy. Such work 
has been confined hitherto to the German schools of value philosophy 
and their American representatives. Rickert and Windelband are. 
notable examples of those who have erected a value philosophy on 
the basis of transcendentalism. No thoroughgoing analysis of values 
and valuation from a strictly empirical standpoint has yet appeared. 
In this brief paper it would not be possible to give an exposition of 
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such a philosophy. I shall confine myself to a few observations that 
may clear away some differences of opinion expressed in the two 
articles under discussion. 

My remarks will concern two topics: I. The psychological basis 
of values. II. The relation of values to knowledge. 


I. THe PsycHouoaicaAL Basis oF VALUES 


Professor Bush has well distinguished a causal from a value situ- 
ation by saying that the latter requires the presence of the bias or 
interest of a living creature. Metaphysically, perhaps, it might be 
maintained that a universe of minerals and plants contains intrinsic 
values—objects that are good or bad in themselves without reference 
to any living creature. From the empirical point of view, however, 
such a proposition appears highly absurd. We find things good or 
bad ; we admire or despise them ; we may think of them as to-be-liked 
or to-be-disliked ; but the reference to a living interest is always ap- 
parent. If, in certain cases, we tend to hypostasize the attractive- 
ness, give it an ‘‘over-personal’’ reference, and say that norms of 
beauty and morality exist in and for themselves as well as for us, we 
pass from an empirical to a metaphysical standpoint. The only em- 
pirical evidence in favor of such a theory would be a consensus of 
opinion among human individuals. But the great majority of our 
likes and dislikes can not so be universalized. All immediate values, 

, on the other hand, are found empirically to be related to a human 
interest. It is therefore incumbent upon the empiricist to deal with 
these values from the standpoint of interest, and to reserve the cases 
of disputed values for separate discussion. 

So in the case of instrumental or contributory values, it is quite 
superfluous to say that, since the rain is contributory to the growth 
of crops, rain is of contributory value apart from all human inter- 
est. Such a statement is superfluous because the word ‘‘causality’’ 
sufficiently expresses the mentioned relation between rain and crops. 
It is least confusing to keep the word ‘‘value’’ for situations where 
human interest, or the interest of some other living creature, is in- 
volved. By such a procedure we shall steer clear of many a meta- 
physical subtility and find it more possible to formulate a theory of 
values which shall be wholly empirical. 

If we recognize the distinction of Professor Bush between value 
and causality, we shall, nevertheless, find it undesirable to employ 
one of the adjectives which he uses to designate immediate values. 
The word ‘‘independent’’ is too indefinite to be satisfactory. By his 

,own distinction, all values are dependent upon ‘‘the ego-centrie situ- 
ation.’’ We shall, therefore, confine our designation of this class of 
values to the words ‘‘immediate’’ and ‘‘intrinsic.”’ 
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For the purpose of a fundamental separation of two classes of 
values, the time-distinction of Professor Bush is somewhat confus- 
ing. He holds that immediate values relate to the present, contribu- 
tory values, to the future. Professor Dewey criticizes this distinc- 
tion on the ground that many immediate values also have to await 
the future before becoming ‘‘settled.’’ That is, I may not be able 
really to tell whether I like or dislike an object or action until I 
learn the consequences that it will carry with it. It may be remarked, 
that Professor Dewey apparently uses the term ‘‘immediate value’”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘known immediate value’’ and ‘‘ permanent immedi- 
ate value.’’ This is a narrower application of the term than that em- 
ployed by Professor Bush, who would, I think, admit into the cate~ 
gory of values momentary likings and dislikings. Professor Dewey 
inclines to a eulogistic use of the term ‘‘value.’’ He seems to feel 
that ‘‘value’’ connotes stability. I think that Professor Bush would 
interpret Professor Dewey’s example as one in which an entirely 
new immediate value had arisen. He would say that the citizen who 
revised his former sentiment as to the immediate value of the chil- 
dren’s parade in Syracuse, by coming to believe that it was pro- 
ductive of more harm than good, did not by so doing ‘‘settle’’ an 
immediate value, but gained a new one. He might even reconsider 
the matter, come to believe that after all the parade was on the 
whole a good thing, and feel a liking for it. He would then experi- 
ence a third immediate value in relation to the same object of con- 
sideration. 

I believe, however, that the difference of opinion on this point 
between Professors Bush and Dewey is chiefly one of standpoint. 
Any time distinction between values may be regarded from either of 
two angles. Professor Bush thinks of valuing from the standpoint of 
the individual who values. Every act of valuing, at the moment of 
occurrence, is a present act, but there is a distinction between im- 
mediate and contributory values by which the former, given as good 
or bad, find their whole meaning in the present of the valuing in- 
dividual, whereas the latter are referred by the individual to some 
future act. Professor Dewey regards valuing from the standpoint 
of an observer. He considers a value instrumental only when it 
becomes justified as such in the course of experience. He applies the 
same thought to immediate valuation. In view of the confusion aris- 
ing from this diversity of standpoints, it seems to me to be wiser not 
to press the time distinction as an elementary difference between im- 
mediate and contributory values. 

Thus far I have tried only to clear the ground of metaphysical 
assumptions and undesirable distinctions. Now that two distinct 
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classes of values have been differentiated, we may inquire where we 
are to go to obtain the elements of an empirical account of values. 
Where if not chiefly to psychology? We have seen that values and 
“valuation are never apart from the bias or interest of a living crea- 
ture. We shall not discover the nature of values by exclusive con- 
sideration of objects and their effects, or acts and their consequences, 
' but by consideration of the relation of living creatures to objects and 
‘acts which are valued. Furthermore, in an empirical account, we 
must not fall into the snare pointed out by Professor Dewey of as- 
suming that values are somehow all given to conscious activity in ad- 
vance, for then we should be led into transcendental speculations 
which are wholly metaphysical in character. We must rather regard 
_ them for what they are in experience, namely, relations of living 
creatures to objects and acts. 

It might be urged that instead of a psychological account we 
should undertake a classification of various types of value relations. 
It is easy, for instance, with the use of the nomenclature of modern 
objective idealism and of neo-rationalism, to describe contributory 
values as triadic, immediate values as dyadic, relations. But while 
this is a useful task in later study, it fails to mark that which will 
distinguish triadic and dyadic relations of value from other triadic 
and dyadic relations. Moreover, it takes no account of the different 
manner in which the term ‘‘living creature’’ enters into relations of 
the two classes of values. An object or act remains the same, how- 
ever it be valued; if there be a fundamental difference, it must occur 
in the term ‘‘conscious activity.’”’ And when we seek the deter- 
mining factor in some difference of relation to conscious activity, we 
are led to psychology. 


Of late years the tendency among psychologists has been strong 
_ in the direction of treating conscious activity as unitary, rather than 
as split up into a number of ‘‘faculties.’’ There is current a morbid 
fear of using language that suggests the notion of a ‘‘consciousness”’ 
which is a container, holding three quarts of faculties. We must 
avoid this pitfall, but we need not go to the other extreme of denying 
that there are different aspects of conscious activity, each of which, 
while never present without the others, is yet distinct in character. 
Cognition and feeling are examples of such aspects of conscious 
activity. There is never the faintest feeling from which cognition 
is wholly absent, nor is there ever a ‘‘pure’’ thought which is un- 
attended by a fringe of feeling. And yet feeling is not thought; the 
two are quite distinct functions of conscious activity. 
Now I believe that the psychological basis of immediate values is 
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to be found in the aspect of feeling, and that of contributory values, 
‘n the aspect of cognition. This assignment follows from empirical 
observation. For what words do we employ when we speak of an 
immediate value? Do we not use ‘‘like,’’ ‘‘dislike,’’ ‘‘desire,’’. 
‘*wish,’’ ‘‘demand,’’ ‘‘want,’’ ‘‘love,’’ ‘‘hate,’’ etc.? These words 
all have an emotional connotation, predominant over the cognitive 
and will aspects of consciousness. On the other hand, when we speak 
cf an instrumental value, we declare that an object or act is ‘‘good 
for something.’’ The pen is good for writing; apples are good for_ 
food. In thus relating objects or acts to other objects or acts, the 
feeling aspect is at a minimum; the mental operation is chiefly cog- 
nitive, descriptive rather than appreciative. I may consume a cus- 
tard in the belief that it is good for nourishing my body, at the same 
time that I heartily dislike or am quite indifferent to its flavor. 

_ Empirically, therefore, it is possible to establish the feeling 
aspect of conscious activity as a term in immediate value relations,~ 
and the cognitive aspect, as a term in contributory values. <A thor- 
ough study of values on this psychological basis and in connection 
with biological facts is productive of a theory of the interrelations 
of values which is wholly empirical in its nature. In this paper, I 
can but hint of its application to knowledge, a portion of the dis- 
cussion which has proved especially difficult of reconciliation in the 
articles of Professors Bush and Dewey. 


II. Tae RELATION or VALUES TO KNOWLEDGE 

Both Professor Bush and Professor Dewey assume that immedi- 
ate as well as contributory values have to do with judgment. The 
former regards immediate values as ‘‘the premises of specific value 
syllogisms ;’’ the latter disputes this assertion, and speaks of ‘‘set- 
tling a determinate like and dislike.’’ Both of these writers appar- 
ently believe that in order to value immediately one must know that 
he values immediately. I believe that it is because of such an as- 
sumption that many of the tangles of value philosophy have arisen. 
1 shall endeavor to show that it is not necessary to judge when we 
value in either an immediate or a contributory fashion. 

First we may take the case of contributory values. Suppose that 
a man, while plowing a field for cultivation, meets with a great stone 
which he can not lift or remove. Looking about, he sees a dead 
branch, takes it in his hands, places one end under the stone, and 
with the branch as a lever rolls it to one side of the field. It is quite 
valid to say that the branch and the force exerted by the man were 
the chief cause of the moving of the stone. But, as Professor Bush 
points out, when the interest of a living creature enters into a causal 
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situation, we distinguish the situation from one where causality alone 
is present by calling it a value-situation. We therefore say, more 
properly, that the branch was valuable to the man for the purpose 
of moving the stone, and we speak of the branch as of contributory 
value to him. In this case, however, the man did not necessarily 

“make some such judgment as, ‘‘I can move the stone with this 
branch.’’ His action was the outcome of a cognitive progress, but 
cognition did not necessarily reach to judgment before he performed 
the act. He may have experimented in hit-or-miss fashion in many 
ways before he found a useful means. After the act, he may have 
made a judgment based on his past experience, such as, ‘‘A branch 
is a good thing for moving a stone.’’ That he may at some past time 
have made a similar judgment, and that he might have been led to 
the action after making such a judgment, are quite irrelevant to the 
fact that he actually did make use of the branch without judging. 
In the hypothetical instance, he has verified a contributory value, 

“but not a judgment of contributory value. Granted that he used 
perception, some memory, discrimination, and other elementary cog- 
nitive processes, he yet did not judge. But inasmuch as the act itself 
was the employment of a means to an end that interested a living 
being, we must not refuse the title ‘‘value’’ to it, but we must say 
that the branch was of contributory value to him in the act itself, 
even though he made no judgment of what he was going to do. 
Whether the cognitive process flowered into a judgment before the 
act is immaterial to the presence of the contributory value. 

It is thus evident that contributory values, demanding only the 
presence of a living interest in a means to an end—which may be 
satisfied with much less than judgment—do not require a judgment 
to bring them into existence. They do require elements of cogni- 
tion, for cognition is their psychological basis, and interest in a 
means to an end can not exist without it. In the great majority of 
cases where we use objects or acts for some end, the logical status 
of the situation is not formulated consciously in judgment. I sit 

sown to write a letter, but do not first say to myself, ‘“My pen is 
good for writing; the paper is good to write upon.’’ I would be 
more likely to make such judgments if I were questioned about my 
use of pen and paper, or if I found some difficulty in using these 
media. And since the term ‘‘value’’ is not to be restricted to the 

4 conscious activity of human beings, but is to be used of all living 
creatures where interest is possible, we may say truly that twigs are 
of contributory value to birds in building their nests—assuming, of 
course, that animals are not unconscious automata, but that they are 
possessed of rudimentary cognitive processes. 
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Immediate values also are not dependent for their presence upon. 
judgment. I have argued that their psychological basis is to be 
found in the feeling or affective side of conscious activity. The 
relation which constitutes an immediate value, therefore, is a rela- 
tion between an object or act and the feeling side of conscious 
activity. So far as immediate value is concerned, any elements of 
cognition in conscious activity are to be left out of account entirely. 
I like the taste of peaches. By my very feeling of liking, the 
peaches become of immediate value to me. Smoking and playing 
tennis are acts which I enjoy. They are therefore of immediate 
value to me. “It is not necessary for me to formulate any judgment 
such as, ‘‘I like peaches’’ in order for me to enjoy their taste. Just | 
in so far as there is present the feeling of liking, there is also 
present the immediate value. 


This simple way of distinguishing between immediate and con- 
tributory values makes it possible to avoid many false complications. 
One of the chief sources of confusion in value philosophy has arisen 
from the fact that it is possible to make judgments of immediate 
values. It is supposed by some writers that, because I can talk about- 
my likes and dislikes, the judgments that I may make about them 
have to do with the actual values themselves. This I emphatically 
deny. To make the matter clear, I may choose an example. Ans 
individual says, ‘‘I like peaches.’’ We must separate carefully 
several elements of the situation where this judgment is made. 
First, there is the act itself of judging. This element, which, as I 
understand him, is what Professor Dewey would call the ‘‘fune- 
tional’’ aspect of judgment, is to be considered and interpreted, in 
terms of value, in connection with judging in general. I hold to 
the view of Professor Dewey that all the cognitive processes are 
functionally instrumental in character. Thus the act itself of - 
judging will be of contributory value to the individual. Secondly, 
there is to be considered the content of the judgment. This content 
may itself be of contributory value. Just to what degree this will 
be true will depend upon its future usefulness. Perhaps the in- 
dividual spoke the words in a company. The result may be that 
when he again visits these friends they will give him peaches for 
desert. Thirdly, we must take account of the fact that the in- 
dividual expressed in judgment a fact of immediate value. This 
will mean no more than that between the peaches and the affective 
side of his conscious activity there is a relation of immediate value. 
Provided the liking was there, the fact of immediate value would 
also be there, regardless of whether he made a judgment con- 
cerning it. 
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III 

From the above discussion of the elementary nature of values, 
it may be seen that the adoption of such a psychological basis of 
values opens up a broad field of investigation. First, there is the 
problem of the origin of values. When does an individual begin to 

,value? Or, in other words, when can we say that more is present 
than causality in the relation of a living organism to its environ- 
ment? These questions demand biological, as well as psychological 
treatment. 

Again, another important branch of the subject has to do with 

-the interrelation of values in respect to knowledge. Here, distin- 
guishing between standpoints of the individual and of an observer 
we must determine what values are related to each standpoint, and 
how the individual himself may, in the course of evolution, come to 
observe by making his own judgments. Interesting questions also 
arise as to the values of true and false judgments. It is susceptible 
of proof that some false judgments are of contributory value. 

Another fertile field of investigation has to do with the inter- 
relation of immediate and contributory values in the experience of a 
mature individual. Since conscious activity is always both cognitive 
and affective, objects and acts are valued at the same time in both 
an immediate and a contributory way. Due to this fact are many 
interrelations of coexistent values. This topic also demands bio- 
logical treatment, and a consideration of the relation of man to his 
environment in terms of value. 

Finally, when an empirical theory of values has been developed, 
it is desirable to make a careful anzalysis of the transcendental 
speculations of Rickert, Windelband, Miinsterberg, and others, in 
order to determine just where their views diverge from an em- 
pirical account of values. 

In consideration of the foregoing programme and from his own 
meditation on these subjects, the writer believes that the study of 
values, far from having been completed in the existing literature, 


is yet in its youth. Maurice Picarp. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Rousseau and Romanticism. Irvine Bassitr. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1919. Pp. xxiii + 426. 
There was once upon a time a classic art, inspired by men of the 
type of Aristotle, or even better Buddha, and one may add Christ. 
This art was ‘‘highly imaginative ;’’ only this imagination was kept 
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within bounds by ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘decorum,’’ ‘‘judgment,’’ ‘‘common 
sense.’’ After many centuries, however, the last named tried to raise 
its head again to put a stop to the orgy of ‘‘emotional individual- 
ism ;’’ this movement of sound reaction erystallized and assumed the 
form of Neo-classicism. But Neo-classicism would not do, for this 
reason that it banished ‘‘fancy,’’ or ‘‘imagination”’ altogether, as 
Leing—so they thought—incompatible with ‘‘judgment.’’ Then came 
what Professor Babbitt calls ‘‘Rousseauism’’ or ‘‘Romanticism,”’ 
which is a reaction against that Neo- or Pseudo-classicism. The 
remedy proved more dangerous than the evil; indeed this remedy 
was most terrible according to Professor Babbitt, who hurls to-day 
his fourth volume against the monster: so, if this ‘‘menace to civili- 
zation’’—as Romanticism is called repeatedly—is not avoided, nobody 
surely can blame Professor Babbitt. The last volume is the most 
formidable that has come yet from the pen of the Harvard professor ; 
but the ammunition seems to be inexhaustible, and there is no reason 
why this should be the last volume if the Hindenburg Line of Rous- 
seauism still dares to resist. 

Let the reader not imagine that this is a mere figure of speech. 
No indeed: for, after having shown Rousseau or Rousseauism as the 
evil force behind Chateaubriand, Musset, Hugo, Baudelaire, Renan, 
Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel, Wordsworth, Byron, Blake, etc., ete., ete. 
(as a matter of fact, it would be shorter to tell those who are not 
infected, and our author is perfectly neutral in administering his 
blows) Professor Babbitt arrives through Preraphaelites, Ruskin, 
Tolstoi, Nietzsche, Pragmatism, Neo-realism, Bergsonism, to ‘‘Kul- 
tur;’’ what civilization fought behind the Hindenburg Line was 
Rousseauism ; the megalomania of the Kaiser was Rousseauism; the 
Big Bertha was, if not the direct product of Rousseauism, at least 
that of Baconianism with which Rousseauism is closely connected. 
‘Tf men had not been so heartened by scientific progress they would 
have been less ready, we may be sure, to listen to Rousseau when he 
affirmed that they were naturally good’”’ (p. 122; cf. 63, 64, 119, 
345). Or again: ‘‘The attitude of the Romanticist to make of nature 
the mere plaything of his mood’’ is ‘‘closely connected with the de- 
humanizing of man by science that is reflected in a whole literature 
during the last half of the nineteenth century—for instance in so- 
called ‘impassive writers’ like Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle’’ 
(p. 299). 

Professor Babbitt is surely an interesting case: fully 360 out of 
400 pages are devoted to demolishing purposes and the forty left do 
not propose to offer any original doctrine. The author in his de- 


1One of the last Rousseauists, according to Professor Babbitt, is Bergson, 
and it is in discussing Bergson that the author’s own belief comes out as clearly 
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structive fanaticism reminds one a little of the French poetess Mme. 
Ackerman, who had found all sorts of reasons for not believing in 
God, but could not let him go, for she would have missed him so much 
as a target for her imprecations; or, even more of Flaubert, who was 
heartily disgusted with Mr. Homais and the ‘‘bourgeois,’’ but was so 
fascinated by them that he spent the best of his energies analyzing 
and savagely attacking them. Why he never occupied his mind with 
gentlemen that satisfied his own heart, is as hard to explain as why 
Professor Babbitt does not write books on Aristotle, or Buddha, or 
Christ. It must be the case of the bird flying right into the mouth 
of the monster snake that terrifies it and perhaps fascinates it. 

It must be that. For, otherwise, one could not see how a man of 
the indisputable dialectic power of Professor Babbitt would use, at 
times, arguments so easy and so unconvincing as, e. g., that of Cha- 
teaubriand, ‘‘quite overcome by his own uniqueness and wonderful- 
ness,’’ or Hugo ‘‘positively stupefied at the immensity of his own 
genius.’’ Such eloquence may be pardonable in University Exten- 
sion lectures, but produces a rather painful impression in a book 
meant for serious reading. Even more are we surprised to find Pro- 
fessor Babbitt spend so much time on the argument that ‘‘the belief 
that the latest thing is the best’’ is absurd. Wecould forgive Wolsley 
for saying in 1686: ‘‘Every ass that’s romantic believes he is in- 
spired’’—in 1919 it is a waste to devote so many pages to the devel- 
opment of such a truism. Elsewhere we simply can not believe that 
Professor Babbitt did not understand that there is some beauty after 
all in Chanticler’s refusal to give up his faith that he can have a 
share in bringing about some of the light and beauty of the world. 
And is it not surprising that Professor Babbitt should not take cum 
grano salis Musset’s ‘‘ Vive le mélodrame ou Margot a pleuré,’’ but 
prefers to take the attitude of a methodist minister? Again, is it 
altogether fair to abuse Chateaubriand, and Rousseau, and the Ro- 
manticists alone, because they express regret at not having conquered 
their passions: what of Saint Paul’s: ‘‘the good which I would, I 
do not, but the evil which I would not, that I do,’’ or of Ovid’s 
Meliora probo sed deteriora sequor—Ovid, dear to Professor Bab- 
bitt’s heart ? 

Many, many more remarks of this kind could be added. But 
enough has ‘been said with regard to the methods of Professor Bab- 
bitt—which does not prevent his book from being at times very 
stimulating and suggesting altogether a lofty view of life. Taking 
as anywhere: to the Intuitionism of Bergson, he wants to oppose ‘‘Insight’’ (p. 
372)—‘‘insight into the universal’’ if you please (p. 18). He calls his idea also 


‘“complete Positivism’’ (p. x); and it means the mediocritas aurea between 
judgment and fancy. 
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now the volume for what it purports to be, chiefly destructive, let us 
examine briefly, first Professor Babbitt’s attitude towards Rousseau, 
and then Professor Babbitt’s attitude towards Romanticism. 

The Attitude towards Rousseau.—Professor Babbitt admits that 
some people may draw wrong impressions from his statements, and 
acknowledges that Rousseau was perhaps not quite so bad as readers 
may gather from his book. This is not enough. Make all allowances 
you will to the requirements of clear argument, all the allowances 
you wish for some heat in discussing, Professor Babbitt has lacked 
fairness to a point not permissible to a scholar. In the first place, 
when he refers to the writings of Rousseau, Professor Babbitt does 
not make the slightest distinction between statements in which Rous- 
seau meant to express his philosophical convictions, and those in 
which he regards himself as a man and speaks of his private likings 
and personal tastes. For instance, in quoting the Confessions and 
the four Lettres d Malesherbes Professor Babbitt is not the conscien- 
tious scholar we would expect him to be when he consistently ignores 
the fact that Rousseau wrote partly, and even chiefly, to explain 
his case in the famous quarrel with the Encyclopedists, and his diffi- 
culties in having Emile published. Even suppose Rousseau was the 
worst rascal imaginable, and that he and not his enemies had tam- 
pered with written documents, it would still be illegitimate to draw 
on his character to abuse his doctrine—and this is what Babbitt does 
all the time when he takes passages in the Confessions in which Rous- 
seau explains his life, as illustrating Rousseau the philosopher. Has 
Rousseau not a right to say that he is different from others? Since 
Professor Babbitt grants that Rousseau himself insists that this being 
different does not imply superiority (p. 50), why does Professor 
Babbitt speak of Rousseau’s ‘‘gloating sense of his otherwiseness’’? 
Can this passionate language to attack a man for his passion ever 
inspire confidence to an impartial reader? Moreover does not Rous- 
seau rather warn others not to be as he was; does he not blame the 
absurd education which his father gave him and which made him 
the romantic dreamer that Professor Babbitt reproaches him for 
being? Furthermore, because Rousseau was a dreamer at times, 
and wrote he liked revery, Professor Babbitt has no right to infer 
that Rousseau advocated a substitution of meditations by dreamery 
as a principle of life or even as a principle of philosophy. On 
page 375 Professor Babbitt says: ‘‘Rousseau would have us get rid 
of analysis in favor of the heart!’’—and then he himself speaks of 
different meanings of the word heart: why does Professor Babbitt 
take the heart of Rousseau as a romantic heart in the sense he, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt, imagines it to be, and not as Rousseau himself defines 
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it, limits it? Is it true or is it not true that the whole First Dvs- 
course which brought fame to Rousseau, is directed against the lack 
of restraint of his contemporaries (against the ‘‘romanticism’’ of 
his contemporaries, according to the definition of Professor Babbitt) 
in favor of Roman Virtue? Is it true or is it not true that in the 
Nouvelle Héloise Rousseau devotes about two thirds of the book to 
condemning the vagaries of a youthful and romantic passion, the pas- 
sion of Saint Preux for Julie? But Professor Babbitt seems to have 
seen only the ‘‘dcre baiser’’ (p. 216); the only real difference the 
writer can see between Rousseau and Professor Babbitt in this mat- 
ter is that Rousseau is the more puritanic preacher of the two. Again 
is it true or is it not true that Emile is all directed against the influ- 
ence of the romantic society of the time and toward the development 
of perfect self-control of the child’s nature? Is it true or is it not 
true also that the whole of the Contrat Social is an awkward attempt 
to guard men from falling a prey to the natural and romantic desire 
for absolute individualism? Professor Babbitt has foreseen at least 
some objection here to his statements. But listen how he meets the 
difficulty ; this passage is quite typical of Professor Babbitt: ‘‘Rous- 
seau transforms conscience itself from an inner check into an ex- 
pansive emotion [which of course is not true at all]. While thus cor- 
rupting conscience in its very essence he does not deny conscience, 
on the contrary, he grows positively rhapsodic over conscience and 
similar words ...%m short Rousseau displays the usual dexterity of 
the sophist in juggling with il-defined terms’’ (p. 179—the italies 
are ours). Now, if we knew not that Professor Babbitt is just abso- 
lutely blinded with his preconceived idea of Rousseau we would have 
no other word but bad faith to define such a statement. As a matter 
of fact Professor Babbitt knows well that Rousseau is not a mere 
‘*juggler’’ or a ‘‘sophist ;’’ otherwise would he not feel it to be below 
his dignity to devote so much energy in attacking him? And indeed, 
if one comes right down to facts, I think Rousseau’s calvinism (for 
that method of Professor Babbitt’s of ignoring Rousseau the ealvin- 
ist and recognizing only the romantic traits is untenable) is about as 
near Professor Babbitt’s puritanism or classicism as any ethical doc- 
trine can be. 

If Professor Babbitt had told us: ‘‘ People who read Rousseau are 
more interested in his presentation of the romantic point of view and 
ignore his refutation of it,’’ we would say: ‘‘Well and good; it is 
true!’’ But then why not give Rousseau the benefit of the misunder- 
standing, and merely say that Rousseau may be responsible for that 
misinterpretation because Rousseau did not make his point clear 
enough? But to say that this was Rousseau’s own point of view is 
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not fair. Why does Professor Babbitt not remember that men like 
Faguet and like Dide and like Vallette and like Masson lay stress on 
that calvinistic side of Rousseau and make him the worst foe of in- 
dividualism that ever was. Rousseau did attack, of course, the false 
decorum of neo-classicism (just as Professor Babbitt in his Chapter 
I.), but to make this mean that he advocated the wild romanticism 
described by Professor Babbitt is like saying that because a man is 
not an automobile manufacturer, he is selling shoes. To sum up: if 
Professor Babbitt is right in saying: ‘‘One should not, like Rousseau 
and the Romanticists, judge of decorum by what it degenerated 
into’’ (p. 24), we must say just as emphatically: ‘‘One should not, 
as Professor Babbitt, judge of Rousseauism by what it degener- 
ated into.’’ 

Professor Babbitt’s Attitude towards Romanticism.—To get right 
to the heart of the matter, we will say that Professor Babbitt has 
failed in a remarkable degree to make use of what we call nowadays 
historical sense. His definition of Romanticism is given on p. 4: ‘A 
thing is romantic when it is strange, unexpected, intense, superla- 
tive, extreme, unique, etc. [This ‘‘etc.’’ is quite interesting.] A 
thing is classical, on the other hand, when it is not unique, but repre- 
sentative of a class.’’ The classical being reasonable in Professor 
Babbitt’s opinion, the romantic may be conceived as either above or 
below reason. Professor Babbitt never considers any possibility of 
Romanticism being anywhere but below; it is ‘‘instinet’’ (p. 147),? 
and Rousseau and Romanticism are therefore condemnable. Now 
first of all, let us not forget that the notion of ‘‘reasonable’’ is sub- 
jective; for, although abstractly speaking it may be impersonal, as a 
matter of fact the reasonable never comes to us except as conceived 
by some individual; and therefore the ‘‘reasonable’’ of the classics, 
or of Aristotle—or of Professor Babbitt—may be legitimately thought 
of as surpassable. This being the case, we are inclined to think that 
Professor Babbitt would have been well inspired in following Goethe’s 
saying (recalled by himself on p. 32), ‘‘ Voltaire is the end of the old 
world, Rousseau is the beginning of the new.’’ How unwarranted 
for a man, because he does not believe in Romanticism, to quietly say 
to one century and a half of human history: ‘‘There is no such thing 
as romantic morality’’ (p. 217). This beats all fanaticism from 
Mohammedism to Inquisitionism and Prussianism and Bolshevism. 
Even if one disapproves of the new world as it turned out to be, it is 
strange policy to try, as Professor Babbitt seems to do, to deny the 
very possibility of a new order of things. Says Professor Babbitt: 

2Of course Rousseau used the word instinct in connection e. g. with moral 


conscience; but in his time the word had by no means the low materialistic con- 
notation which it has to-day and of which Professor Babbitt takes advantage. 
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‘‘Ovid sums up the classic point of view when he says one can not 
desire the unknown (ignoti nulla cupido)’’ (pp. 92-93). With all 
the reverence due to Professor Babbitt’s authority, this is a very 
questionable statement. Why not an ignoti cupido? Did not St. 
Paul in Athens testify to some Unknown God, and was not St. Paul 
justified in announcing a new world with Christ? He was the ro- 
mantic of his age, was he not? Now there can be no doubt that by 
the end of the eighteenth century there was started a new great 
ignoti cupido, which no decorum, or reason, or common sense could 
stop, and which must be added to the Aristotelian gnotum, and even 
to the Christian gnotum as far as this had developed—an ignotum 
which gradually is taking a more definite form from Rousseau to 
modern times. Even Professor Babbitt must admit that it exists 
since he attacks it; and if so would it not be altogether wiser to try 
to understand what there may be in it and then guide the move- 
ment, rather than to deny its right to existence. It takes more dog- 
matism than we care to refute here, to maintain that humanity went 
backward owing to the advent of Romanticism. The so-called cult of 
the Ego is taken in a most narrow sense by Professor Babbitt; he is 
blind to all that is not disagreeable flavor and vanity in it—a flavor 
which is very often, but not necessarily, associated with it. 

If one does not choose to assume only the critical attitude, one 
may say that Romanticism has brought two distinctly good things. 
The first is the world reverence for the superior individual egoes of 
men like Byron, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Vigny, Musset, etc. We 
would be quite willing to adopt the ‘‘classic’’ consensus gentium to 
support the view that posterity was right in admiring these geniuses 
for their greatness, and Professor Babbitt wrong in abusing them for 
their shortcomings. The second thing—which is even far more im- 
portant: Romanticism taught us reverence for the impersonal ego, 
1. €., the doctrine that, morally speaking, all the egoes ought to have 
the same opportunities to show, whenever there is in them something 
worth showing. Rousseau and Victor Hugo specially were inspired 
by a profound sense of justice when they maintained that the social 
order was unduly crushing many excellent people; and Professor 
Babbitt is, I fear, terribly wrong when he thinks that Kaiserism was 
the product of Romanticism: it looks to most of us as a shocking 
anachronism; Wilhelm Hohenzollern was what we know, not because 
of, but in spite of Romanticism—and the whole world rose filled with 
Rousseauistic and Romantic fury against that revival of ante-revolu- 
tionary cynicism. Professor Babbitt pokes fun at Victor Hugo’s 
exaggeration, and the exaggerations of all the Romanticists who 
idealized bandits and the scum of society. But this was simply an 
emphatic, dramatic, powerful affirmation of this theory, almost new 
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at the time, that men must be judged at their actual value, not from 
their appearances, their social rank, or their riches. The whole gal- 
lery of V. Hugo’s ‘‘monstres,’’ with their saving divine souls, the 
bandit, the convict, the courtesan, the grand style criminals, down to 
the physical monsters like Quasimodo, Bug Jargal, Han d’Islande— 
as opposed to the corrupt ecclesiastics, the fiendish noblemen, the des- 
picable kings—were characters necessarily overdone in order to bring 
home to the new society the romantic gospel ; just as Prometheus, and 
Antigone, and Le Cid were overdone classical characters, in fact 
‘‘monsters’’ in the broad sense which H. Hugo had in mind when he 
said that the creation of monsters was a ‘‘satisfaction due to the in- 
finite.’’ Professor Babbitt may heap Rousseau and Romanticism on 
top of The New Laocoén, and Masters of Modern Criticism on top of 
Interature and the American Colleges, like Pelion on top of Ossa, 
but he will not displace Jean Valjean of the Les Misérables as im- 
personating the new gospel of Romanticism and of the world; and if 
one talks of ‘‘menace to civilization’’ by Rousseau and Romanticism, 
all depends upon what is meant by civilization. We may not admire 
the prostitute or the thief, but we must be willing to admit that old- 
fashioned social justice has too often forced some men to steal, that 
modern penitentiary systems still exist which prevent regeneration, 
while the system of wages has to this day forced many women to the 
street. Would it be too severe to say that Professor Babbitt, running 
away from Romanticism so as not to hear the plea of the many un- 
fortunate ‘‘romantics,’’ reminds one of Romain Rolland taking refuge 
in Geneva to tell the French that they were wrong in not extending 
their hands to the Germans and that, by resisting them, they pro- 
longed the hatred between nations? All the books of Professor Bab- 
bitt will not convince us that the modern world was wrong when it 
was willing to favor perhaps a few real bandits, or a few Madam 
Bovarys, or a few Joseph Prudhommes (or even the vanity of Cha- 
teaubriand or Byron) for the sake of trying to obtain for many who 
were crushed by society, the right to live a higher life. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. May, 1919. A Schematic Out- 
line of the Emotions (pp. 165-196) : Joun B. Watson. - Hard and 
fast definitions are not possible in the psychology of emotion, but 
formulations help to assemble facts. A formulation which will fit 
a part of the emotional group of reactions may be stated as follows: 
An emotion is an hereditary pattern-reaction involving profound 
changes of the bodily mechanism as a whole, but particularly of the 
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visceral and glandular systems. A Classification of Reflexes, In- 
stincts, and Emotional Phenomena (pp. 197-203): Howarp C. 
Warren. — Tables have been compiled of human reflexes, human in- 
stinets, instinctive tendencies of man, human emotions, human dis- 
positions. The tables are offered for comment and criticism and as 
a possible working basis for future investigation. Affective Psy- 
chology in Ancient Writers after Aristotle (pp. 204-229): H. N. 
GarpINErR.— A review of the references to affections in the ancient 
writers after Aristotle is given showing many illustrations of it. 
The Nature of Mentality (pp. 230-246): H. N. Wireman. — Mental- 
ity is the process by which various stimulated tendencies of the or- 
ganism are adjusted to the execution of a series of movements 
resulting in adaptation to the environment. Where the process of 
organization results in a final system which can be fulfilled in exe- 
eution, we call the organizing process instrumental mentality. 
Where the process continues indefinitely, never developing any 
system which can attain final satisfaction and thereby bringing 
itself to an end, we call the process creative mentality. 


Ritter, William Emerson. The Unity of the Organism, or the Or- 
ganismal Conception of Life. 1919. 2vols. Pp.329; 408. $5.00. 







































NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. E. SPiINGARN has sent us the following note: 

Giovanni Castellano’s Introduzione allo Studio delle Opere mh 
Benedetto Croce: Note Bibiografiche e Critiche (Bari: G. Laterza & 
Figli, 1920) will be found of the very highest usefulness as an intro- 
duction to the study of Croce’s work. The book is divided into three 
distinct parts, of which the first contains a complete bibliography of 
Croce’s works and the second a very full list of the critical literature 
about him. The third and by far the largest part of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of the thirty or forty most important aspects 
of Croce’s thought,—his conception of philosophy as the method- 
ology of thought, his esthetic theory, the practical basis of error, 
the economic moment of thought, the contemporaneity of history, the 
unity of the theoretical and the practical, the interpretation of Hegel, 
the theory of law, the reform of literary history, etc. In each case 
Croce’s point of view is brought out by the citation of some passage 
from his critics; and the explanation or rejoinder (we are told by 
the author) is virtually given in Croce’s own words. Readers of this 
JOURNAL will be especially interested in the numerous citations from 
articles which have appeared in these columns, and which are made 
clearer in their relations to Croce’s thought by the interpretations 
that appear in this very interesting book. 











